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“you 11 SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1815. wo. 8. 
——— : — 
«. The Sisters of Rose Dale ; not deceived you in regard to my con- 
th. on, nectlons——they are at least equal in 

MODERN ADOPTION. rank to those of Lady Fitzgerald—you 
are now in the apartments of a noblee 
ara . . . 
man, as distinguished for his courtesy 
i [Continued from our last.] 





and elegance of manners, as for his 
nenee , high birth and immense wealth.” At 

One evening Maitland brought her that moment the door opened, and an 
a box ticket forthe theatre, and solicit- || elderly gentleman entered ; his de- 
ed the pleasure of attending her, inti- || portment was regulated by the grace 
mating that it had been presented to || of the old school, his countenance was 
him by a particular friend, who would || extremely prepossessing ; and, as Ma- 
be happy to join them. Matilda, who || tilda had already been initiated into 
seldom suffered the idea of impropri- || what might be called good company, 
¢ty to check her in the pursuit of plea- || she received his attentions without awk- 
Sure, soon fabricated an excuse to || ward bashfulness, or silly confusion. 
‘Lady Fitzgerald forabsenting herself; || Pleading a violent head-ache, which 
and at six o’clock Maitland called for || depressed his spirits, and rendered 
her in a coach. Matilda enquired for |} him unpleasant company, he declared 
) his friend, and was informed that they || his intention of remaining at home ; 
were to take him up as they passed || but added, that as he was assured they 
the door; and she was greatly sur- || would find the afterpiece very tedious 
prised when the coach stopped at an || and insipid, he thought it would be 
elegant house in a principal street, and |} compassionate of them to return and 
found herself u-hered into a superb || sit an hour with him, previously to 
drawing room, where every thing || their return. Matilda would have ex- 
around her bespoke opulence and ease. || cused herself ; but Maitland overrul- 
“ You see, Miss Dawson,” said Mait- || ed her seruples, and finally, promised 
land, with a consequential air, “ I haye ' for her, When the play was over, 
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they walked from the theatre, and 
found the nobleman in far better spirits 
than they had left him ; a light repast 
had been prepared in their absence, of 
which he pressed them so warmly to 
partake, that a refusal was impossible. 
After each haditaken a few glasses of 
wine, the bonds of reserve scemed to 
be severed—Matilda chatted and co 

quitted with her accustomed gaiety | 
—and his Jordship expressed his ad- 
miration in language rather more ar 

dent than his age seemed to ond 
rize. Maitland seemed at first a little 

disconcerted, but by degrees assumed || 
an air of composure and satisfaction ; 
which Matilda observed with su: prise, | 
and a sensation of piqued vanity. The | 





hours seemed to fly in such agreeable || 
Society ; and when at Iength the hour |: 


arrived at which Matilda knew that | 
Lady Fitzgerald would return from 
the concert to which she was engaged, | 
she rather reluctantly rose to depart. 


The servant, who hac been dispatched i their consent to the marriage, and noth - 


for a coach, returoed without one ; and, ing remained for them but patient en 


as it had turned out a wet evening, 
Maitland protested he would himself 


‘seek the town through, till he found 


one. The nobleman, with insinuating | 
gallantry, applauded his res»lovion, 
and Maitland left the room; when 
his lordship, catching Matilda’s hand, 
entreated to know what sort of engage- 
ment subsisted between her and Miait- | 
land. This was a question which Ma- 
tilda was wholly uaprepared to an- 
swer ; she was ashamed to acknowl. | 
edge that she had given her company ! 
so tnreservedly to a man, to whom she | 
was under no serious engagement; 
an_d the confusion of her looks was a 
sufficient answer for his lordship, who, 


with much adreitness, gave her toun- | 
ay 








| | beyond her reacl 


‘honest industry, would enable her 


i regard; 


derstand that he should be particulars 
ly happy if she would endeayour 
transfer her regard to himself. ” Mat 
da, who was not yet so much @ victin 
to the tender passion as to be deaf 
the voice of ambition, thought she had 
‘made an important conquest ; and — 
was still more highly gratified by his 7 
lordship informing her, that he had ed 
fore seen andadmired her, when she 

‘did not know of his being present; 












which had indeed been the case, a . 


in a manner little suspected by Ma 

| 
da, who returned home to dream ofa 
title and acoronet, which was fay fa 


| 


Not so dclusive were the _) 
: 

the contented Fanny; happy in ihe 
affections ofa virtuous young many 
she looked forward only 1o that period, — 
when the i.dependence acquired by — 












a William to make her his wifes 7 
parents had positively refused 


duravce of unmerited severity. The — 
declining health of Mrs. Dawson was 
(alone sufficient to depress the ey 
| of an affectionate daughter—but. 
delightful assurance of her Willi 
| served to fortify her heart 
against affliction, and was her only sup 
| port under the dreadful shock whic 
awaited her. . 
One morning a letter, bearing. the 
‘London post-mark, arrived ; it had 
been lorg anxiously expected at the 
| cottage, and was received by Mrs ‘ 
Dawson with delight and eagerness 
but who can describe her consterna 
tion, when the contents were unfolded 
to her view—the paper dropped from 
her nerveless fingers, her eyes closed 
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uish anutterable, and she sunk 
her pillow, as if life had forsa- 
w salready exhausted frame. 
aught up the letter with trem- 
g apprehension; it was from La- 
Fitzgerald, and contained these 
words :— 
“ MADAM, 

“ It isnot i. my power to offer you 
consolation, who am so much in need 
of it myself. My adoption of your 
daughter has ended most disgraceful- 
ly and unhappily for us both—-all I 
641 now inform you Is, that she has 
quiiied my protection, and is on her 
passage to New-York, with one who 
wil, L fear, make her too sensible of 
his bascness. 

.: “LETITIA FITZGERALD.” 
. Dec. 18 

«“ Dear mother, what can be done?” 
cried Fanny, clasping her fainting pa- 
rent in her arms, Pray exert yourself, 
er I shall lose you too —Dear her, 
you will kill yourself, if you do not 
strugvle against this affliction ’-— 


y © Matilda ! Matilda!’ exciaimed Mrs 
*F Dawson, wildly, “ did you not tell me 


= 


she was lost :—QOh, wretched girl! I 
feel she has broken my heart. — Why 
did I ever permit her to leave me ?” 
It was in vain that Fanny endeavour- 
ed to calm the agitation of her mother, 
with encouraging hopes that all might 
yetend well. William offered to go 
immediately to London, to make every 
hecessary enquiry ; and his offer was 
gladly accepted by Fanny, who felt 
every sentiment of grateful tenderness 





for the promptness with which he was 
ever ready to serve or assist her.— | 
Unhappily, however, his kindness was 
Unavailing. 
With a fever and delirium, which in 








Mrs Dawson was scized ! 


less than a week.terminated her exist- 
ence, and the afflicted Fanny ‘was left 
forlorn and disconsolate, awaiting the 
return of William in a state of mind 
bordering on distraction. 

When young \ieadows arrived in 
town, he hastenedto Portman Square, 
where he sentin his name, and was 
instantly admitted to Lady Fitzgerald. 
Meadows then, after some apologies 
for the unpleasantness of his interfer- 
ence, begged her ladyship to impart to 
him with confidential frankness the 
real situation of the unfortunate Matil- 
da, expressing also, in the warmth of 
his zeal, his determined vengeance 
against herseducer. Lady Fitzgerald 
seemed greatly agitated, and when he 
ceased to speak she tock his hand, and 


said calmly, but in a tone of extreme — 


dejection—* Your resentment,” my 
dear sir, * however just, against the 
offender, is unavailing ; he is at pres- 
ent beyond your reach ; andeven were 
he on the spot, I doubt whether cither 
our will or power would éxtend to 
his injury TI do not comprehend 
you, madam,” said William. “ Per- 
haps not,” she replied, “it is a sub- 
ject on which I cannot be more expli- 
cit at present; all I can venture to tell 
you now is, that my husband, Lord 
Fitzgerald, is the aggressor. 
dows started—*Is it possible ?”” he 
exclaimed, ** Caw the earth contain 
such adepraved wretch !” “ It is 
but too true,” returned Lady Fitager- 
ald, sighing —** It was my fate to be 
fnited very early in life to a man of the 
most libertine principles. The attrac- 
tions of Lord Fitzgerald dazzled my 
youthful faney, and I’ gave him my 
tand before I knew any thing of his 
real character.—But the mask of affec> 


Meax. 


Scares 
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tion was laid aside soon after our mar- | 
riage » his irregularities produced 
perpetual uneasiness, which by de- 
grees paved the way to a separation, 
agonizing to my feelings, and in some 
degree injurious to my reputation. 
But time subdued the keenness of my 
first affliction, till this fresh insult has 
again opened the wounds which time 
had almost closed.—I feel that I shall 
not long survive this shock ; and I 
beg you to believe tht it is not the 
smallest of my regrets that } have on- 
knowingly been the means of heaping 
distress..on those whom. I meant to 
serve. Meadows requested to be in- 
formed of the particulars. Lady Fitz- 
gerald then explained to him every 
circumstance, as has been already re- 
lated. I attach considerable blame 
to myself,” said she, “that I was so 
inattentive to what was passing under 
iny own roof, Those who have the 
care of youth cannot be too vigilant ; 
every moment that they pass out of 
our sight may be a moment of peril to 
themselves. The vile Maitland, who 
was in fact the despicable tool of my 
lord’slicentiousness accompanied them 
ebroad.— What will be the fate of the 
wretched deluded girl I know not; 
but I dread it will be similar to that 
of several others, who have like her 
forgotten their duty, or listened only 
to the dictates of ambition.” But is 
it to be supposed, that Matilda knew 
his lordship to be a married man ?” 
enquired Meadows, with a counten- 
ance expressive of horror. “ It is 
the only extenuation of her fault to 
say that she did not,” replied Lady 
Fitzgerald, “andif she has any re- 
mais of honour or sensibility, deep 








and Jasting must be her anguish when 


: P e 
she discovers the truth tothe destruce |. 
sion of all her hopes. —Little also is@o | 
be expected from the generosity ¢ 
principles of Lord Firzgerald.™ M 
dows quitted Lady Fitzgerald with | 
: . oe, lee 
pressed spirits, and reflections ofa fF 
most melancholy cast * he dreaded to - 







dour which can be procured through 
the dangerous means of modern-adop> — 


ton.—={ To be continued.) ee 
rd 


SENTIMENTAL. 













A taste for natural beauty, whem 


es 


1 
return with the afflicting intelligence , 4 
of this aggravated misfurcune, and é: 
deep!y lamented the weakness of Mra ti 
Dawson in suffering her daughter to tt 
quit her own protection for that of 4 Pa 
stranger, for any consideration of fu- é 
ture aggrandizement. “ Never,” he 4 
exclaimed, “ shall my children quit F 
the maternal bosom to moveinamore FF 
elevated sphere—honesty,temperance, fg 
and frugality shall be their accome _ ; 
plishments; nor shall they exchange ‘ 
our humble comforts for all the splene { 


cultivated, refines and softens, dignix , 






fies and exalts the affections, and leads 
the soul to the admiration and love of — 
that»Being, who is the author of alk 
that is fair, sublime, good, and excel 
lent, in the vast circle of creation. _ 

Actuated by this divine inspiration, 
the universe becomesa temple-—every 


| surrounding object an altar—every 


pulse worship, and every breath praise 
—— 
PLEASURE. 

We should enjoy as many of the 
luxuries of life, as are consistent with 
cur own safety, and the prosperity of 
others ; and he who finds out a new 
pleasure, is one of the most useful 





1) members of society. — (Confucius. ) 
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a He ae eens Fy 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE Thoin it was finished, he expressed | 
OF THE LATE bis desire of a private conversation.-— | 


MAJOR MURRAY. 


From the Analectic Magazine. 
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Ture is nothing in history or bio- 
graply which lays a stronger hold up- 
on the curiosity, or has more power to 
excite the imagination than the rela- 
tion of the adventures of bold and for- 
tunate men, who, leaving their own 
country forever, and breaking off every 
€arly connexion, force their way to dis- 

* tinction and power in a land of stran- 
gers by their own active and buoyant 
spirit. The contrast between the scenes 
and the habits of their boyhood and 
youth, and those of their maturer life, 
sometimes dazzles the mind with all 
the wild splendour of Arabian fiction, 
and sometimes fills the fancy with com- 

, binations as ludicrous as any of the 

- Most whimsical transformations, of a 

pantomime. For instance, I recollect 
to have seen in some of the earlier 
_ humbers of the Gentleman's Magazine 
_ published about the period when Tho- 

“} mas Kouli Khan, the Bonaparte of his 
1 age and country, was the great terror. 

of the Eastern continent, a very ani- 
mated discussion respecting the birth- 

Place of this upstart chief; in which one 

of the writers most stoutly maintained, 
and with some plausibility too, that his 

Persian Majesty was an Irishman.— 

There is another story of the same 

‘Kind, but better authenticated, of an 
iMterview between Lord Keith, and a 
Turkish Bashaw of high rank, on some 

important public business. The busi- 
ness of state was transacted through 
an interpreter, whilst the bashaw kept 
his state with all the dignity and’ in- 
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flexible gravity of a true Mussulman. } 


The tent was accordingly cleared, 
when, to his lordship’s atter astonish- 
ment, the bashaw addressed him in 
broad Scotch, and enquired after his 
old friends and relations in Aberdeen. 

We Americans haye so much room 
toramble and push our foriunes in 
every direction, without going from 
home, that we are but seldom tempted 
to this complete abandonment of our 
native country, and men of talents 
rarely transplant themselves to a for- 
eign soil, except in the ordinary pure 
suits of business or pleasure, There 
are, indeed, some few remarkable ex- 
ceptions. We have had a Major Gen- 
eral in the French service, and now 
have several officers of high rank in 
the British. The present prime minis- 
ter of Tamahamuaha, the Peter the 
Great of the Sandwich islands, is said 
to be an American; we justly boast of 
the greatest artist of the English school 
of painting as our countryman; and 
Count Rumford, though covered with 
honours, titles, stars, and ribands, by 
half the courts in Europe, could not, 
with any face, disown his Yankee birth, 
as long as he retained his primitive and 
truly American taste for Hasty Pud- 
ding.* 

Another of our countrymen, the late 
Major Murray, whose history is but lit- 
tle known among us, bore an import- 
ant, and sometimes a distinguished purt 
in the public and military transactions 
of the eastern continent, during the 
latter part of the lastceptury. It is to 
be regretted that but little can be dis- 
tinctiy related concerning him ; ‘but 
that little is well worth preserving. 


* Sec his Essays. 
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James Lillibridge, for that was his 
real yame, was born in Rhode- Island, 
some time between the years 1760 and 
1770 ‘The history of his early life is 
not very well known. It seems that 
he had been bound apprentice to some 
mechanical trade, but in consequence 
ofa family quarrel,and the ill treatment 
which he received from one of his re- 
lations, he left his family at early age, 
changed his name to Murray, and went | 
to sea. After pursuing this course of 
life for several years, he happened to | 
arrive at Tranquebar, on the coast of 
Coromandel, some time in the year 
1790, where, learning that the Mahrat- 
ta chiefs and‘others, of the Indian prin- 
ces, were anxious to procure Europe- 
an officers to lead and discipline their 
troops, and that in spite of the jealousy 
and strict precautions of the British 
government, many French soldiers of 
fortune, and others, had already enter- 
ed their service, and were rapidly pro- 
moted to high rank ; he formed the de- 
termination of pushing his fortunes in 
this new path to power and honour.T he 
British military commanders were at 
that time extremely careful to prevent 
the access of foreigners to the interior 
of the country ; however, Murray, in 
company with another adventurous 
friend and countryman, succeeded in 
evading their vigilance .nd passed all 
their posts. He was received by the 
Mahrattas with the greatest favour, and 
after giving numerous and ample 
proofs of his courage and abilities, soon 
gained their confidence, and attained 
high distinction among that gallant but 
unfortunate people. It is well known 
that the whole Indian peninsula has 








been for the last half century one scene 


ef civil warfare and intestine broils— 





Those of the natives who were not sunk 
into the abject degeneracy of the timid 


and feeble Hindoos, were divided he 
principalities, whose — 


various _ little 
chiefs, loosing sight of every great ob- 
ject of national safety and happiness, in 
pursuit of their own miserable schemes 
of petty aggrendizement, or of narrow 
jealousy, instead of uniting against the 
common enemies of their country,were 
content to array themsclvesagainst one 
another, under European standards, 
and to become the humble instruments 
of English or Frenchintrigue. Inthe 
hazardous enterprises of these bloody 
but inglorious wars, Murray became 
conspicuous for his invincible courage, 
and his undaunted presence of mind, 
as well as for his personal prowess.— 
I have no means of minutely tracing 
his history throughout this period; it 
is only known in general that he re- 
mained in the Mahratta service for fif- 
tcen years, during which he was active- 
ly engaged in every species of peril 


and hardship, traversing the peninsula 


from Cape Comorin to the borders of 


Persia. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


SENTIMENTAL 


The religion of some appears to— 4 


consist, either in a regular external ko- 
mage, or in the exercise of a fiery zeal 
about contested opinions, concerning 
things which themselves will allow to 
be non-essentials. 

Every church, sect, and denomina- 
tion of people, has a set of opinions pe- 
culiar to itself. True believers, of 
every denomination, compose the 
church of Christ. 

Paint and patches offeng the hus- 
band, but invite the gallant. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


Tue setting Sun sunk slowly on 
*Pcechinca, as the home bound trayvel- 
Jer came in view of Quito. His eyes 
wandered if quest of his habitation 
nor sought he in vain, drawn and di- 
rected by irresistible affection. Its 
every scene referred him to the past, 
and the days of youth recurred to his 
imagination: each dark winding street 
he’d in infancy wand: red, and the hill 
he ascended was stecp as before.— 
Old Andes had witnessed the. pleas- 
ures departed, and smil’d as returning 
hetrod herown soil. + Montoria that 
oft in the chase swiftly bore him, and 
each joyous sport was presented again. 
His own native groves re-echoed with 
songsters, who raising their voices had 
welcomed him home. Each jutting 
hillock peeped out of the valley, and 
each verdant summit looked joyous to 
see.—Sol lingering seemed enjoying 
the scene, and on the Horizon’s verge 
held this language :—I have lighted 
thee often traversing old Earth, and 
forsaken you not when assailed by 
misfortune. I have always been with 
thee, tho’ mankind may have frowned 
and seen you triumphantly combat the 


World. Behold I depart and old Qui- | 


to receives you, Lo! Night clouds 
the World, and your age seeks repose. 
The dew drop descending bedewed 
the green hill, and the Sunbeam de- 
parting shone lovely in tears. 


ESCULAPIUS. 

* Pichinga is an eminence of the Western 
Cordillera, on which the City of Quito is si- 
tuated. 

T His horse. 


—_—_— 

The conduct of many persons gives 
evident proof that either they do not 
believe the principles of religion, or 
they do not feel its power. 








ELEGANT EXTRACT. 


The following beautiful passages are taken 
from Allison’e Sermon onthe Tuanks- 
GivinG of January 15, 1814. Though 
adipted to the great events of a former 


period, the admiring reader cannot but. 


feel how applicable the sentiments are to 
the present posture of affairs in Europe; 
and even to the circumstances of this 
country, which has been so lately deliver- 
ed from the horrors, of war, and is again 
cheered wth busy labor and active com- 
merce, and filled with the fruits ofa plen- 
teous hurvest. And as this day is set 
apart as the annual thanksgiving in this 


state, we know of no better treat we could. 


present our readers for the occasion. 
[Salem Gazette, 


“ After long years of doubt and of 
darkness, after hopes long deferred; 
and prayers long unanswered, the 
dawn of brighter years seems rising 
upon the world. The waves of the 
deluge are retiring:—the green hills 
appear ; the dove of peace seems ap- 
proaching us with the olive branch 
upon her wings; and the radiant sign 
of mercy from above, is glowing in 
the clouds of Heaven. In such mo- 
ments of wonder and of joy, I feel that 
the duties of this place cannot be per- 
formed. I bow my head before the 
throne of God in deep, (and I could 
wish in silent) thankfulness. And I 
dare only present to you a few hasty 
and disturbed reflections, which your 
own meditations must improve. 

© What the blessings are, for which 
we are now assembled in thank fulness 
before God, the most careless eye can 
see, and the simplest tongue can tell. 
The departed year rose upon us in 
the midst of calamity and gloom. 
While the great contest’ was as yet 
doubtful, upon which the fate of the 
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social world depended; the miscrigs 
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of want and of war were settling eve- 


ry day more deeply over our own land. 
The usual channels of its industry 
were obstructed; the sounds of labor 
and of joy began to cease in our streets, 
the character even of our people be- 
gan to change; and, amid the gloom 
that gathered around the poor man’s 
heart,new and unheard of crimes arose, 
and the peaceful habitations of men 
began to be filled with violence and 
with blood. 

“ How different are the scenes with 
which this auspicious year begins !— 
The great conflict of the social world 
is over; the mighty are fallen; and 
the weapons of war have perished, — 
The cry of freedom bursts from the 
unfettered earth; and the banners of 
victory wave in all the winds of heaven. 
Again, in every corner of our own 
land, the voice of joy and of gladness is 
heard) The cheerful sounds of labor 
rise again from our streets, and the 
dark ocean begins again to brighten 
with our sails. Over this busy scenc 
of human joy, the genial influences of 
Heaven have descended. The uncloud- 
ed sun of summer has ripened for us 
all the riches ofthe harvest. The God 
of nature hath crowned the year with 
his goodness, and all things living are 
filled with plenteousness. Who is 
there that has not felt the blessings of 
the year! Even the infant, while he 
partakes, unconsciously, of the gene- 
ral joy, lifts his innocent hands to that 
Heaven from which he sees come all 
the hopes of man—and the aged man, 
when he remembers the sufferings of 
former years, is apt to say, with the 
good old Simeon in the Gospel— 
“ Lord, now let thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes haye seen thy 





fingers of melody. 








salvation.” 





LAMENTATIONS 


OF PANTHEA OVER THE BODY OF 
ABRADATES 





From Rollin’s Ancient History. 





Bx the garland of hope withered by 
the sigh of disappointment ; be the lute 
of gladness no more responsive to the 
What hast thou 
to do with dreams of rapture, with 
scenes of visionary transport, with the 
whispers of fancy that mock the ear of 
attention? Thou hast nothing to do 
with them. O ill fated Panthca! thy 


' peace, thy loves, thy joy are at an ends 


the howl of calamity has chased thy 
slumbers of happiness, and doomed 
sorrow and solitude to be thy hapless 
handmaids. How terrificisthe brow 
of anguish to the eye of complaisance ! 
to the children of festivity how convul. 
sive is the cup of astonishment! My. 
heart is as the heart of a babe that 
weeps bitterly; I have all the weak- 
ness of childhood, and all the sorrows 
of age As the patient whose malady 
scoffs at physic, I am hopeless without 
acure, Iam disconsolate as the ghost 
of midnight among the tombs of my 
forefathers. Why, O thou nurse ofmy 
infancy, didst thou reserve me tosuch — 
a date? why was I ever lulled upon 
the lap of tenderness? Would that ere 
the dawning irradiations of reason I 
had died, in the morning of exist- 
ence thy Panthea had died ; thou hadst 
wept over her urn with less mortal 
anguish. But cease, O thou nurse of 
my infancy, for the fault was not thine ¢ 
thy imagination was enraptured with 
the fictions of fondness, and painted 
fairer prospects for thy much loved 
Panthea: thy love reared around her 
the pavilions of ease, plucked the 
thorn of adversity from the garden © 
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pleasure, and perfumed her paths with 
the incense of roses. It was not thine 
to descend to the recesses of thought, 
and chase honour from its abode as the 
assassin of peace. It was thy charm, 
O iwhuman honour! that made captive 
my discretion, and seduced me from 
the waters of consolation to the preci- 
pices of despair. Why did I soar af 

ter thee on the wings of ambition, and 
spurn at contentment for deriding thy 
deceit? my fancy thought thee fairer 
thana studded diadem ; more splended 
than the gold in the waves of Pactolus. 
Thou art fair, I said, and beautiful be- 
youd the visions of rapture; and the 
youth who holds my heart I will en- 
deavour to possess thee. IT will en- 
large upon thy glories that his soul may 
ca'ch thy fire; 1 will urge him to the 
plains of conquest ; but, lo! he bleeds 
beneath the spear.—Ye virgin daugh 

ters of Bactria,you have seen the youth 


of my love: my love was foremost 


among the candidates for honour, he 
was a hero without pre-eminence. His 
heart never fainted at the clang of war; 
when the oriflamb of battle was erect- 
ed in his view, he stood strong:as the 


gate of Susa.and immoveable as its bat- 


tlements. In the conflict he was dread- 


ful as a host sheathed in terrors; rough 


and terrible as a wave conflicting with 
the spirit of the blast. Noforce dared 


_ oppose the burning flames of his wrath, 


he curbed the fury of the sons of thun- 
der in their midnight career,and wav- 
ed the faulchion of conquest over the 
beads of potentates. But when the 
Poeans of victory had dismissed him 
from the plain, ye virgin daughters of 
Bactria, you have seen him hasten to 
iy arms, all placid as the smile of vir- 
ginity in the morning of youth; meek 


| 
} . . . * . 
| on my soul—my spirit faints within 








and gentle as a bride conducting to the 
bowers of her bridegroom, When 
shall he exult at the voice of fame 
above the shield of his might, and bear 
the wreath of glory from his warring 
compeers? Alas! can the tear of eyen- 
ing resuscitate the broken primrose of 
A vale, or shall the poplar, once fall- 
eniktace the banks of Zenderhoud? his 
shield of might is defenceless, his 
wreath of glory is decayed, and the 
trumpet of fame has no music for his 
ear. Fool that I was, why did I urge 
him. to the fight? why did I arm his 
fortitude against unequal slaughter ! 
The burden of calamity presses heavy 


-me—I die, I die!—Is there no kind 





consoler of another’s anguish, in the 
tenderness of sympathy,to speak peace 
to my grief?—thon weepest in the 
bitterness of affliction, O thou, whose 
hand dried the tear in the eye of in- 
fancy ; but that infancy in vain mature 
ed by youth, waits the offices of age— 
soon thy charity shall accomplish what 
thy tenderness has begun, when the 
breast that now heaves shall throb no 
more, and the breath that now mur- 
murs shall be silent forever ! 

we 

FEAR. 

Fear magnifies every cause of ap- 
prehension, and surrounds itself with 
imaginary monsters. It mistakes the 
crowing of a cock, for the sound of a 
trumpet; and a rustling among the 
leaves for the approach of an army.— 
It extinguishes hastily the appearances 
of hope, and perceives, in the advan- 
ces of succour, the approach ofan ene 
my. . : 
A secret is no where so safe, as in 


——— 


your own bosom. 
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VARIETY. i lor’s presence, he began hawking and 

—— = | spitting about the room: This the 


TITLES. 


Most of the titles of nobility, and 
other civil distinctions, were taken 
from wars asa marquis, a duke, acount, 


a baron, a landgrave, a knight, an es-| 


quire, . The inventors of arts, the Da. 
provers of life, those who have mitig®- 
ed evil, and augmented the good aliut- 
ted to men in this world, were not 
thought worthy of any titular distinc- 
tions The reason is indeed suffi- 
ciently obvious: tithes were originally 
bestowed by despotic kings, who re- 
quired and rewarded no other merit 
but that which supported them by vio- 
lence in their arbitrary rule. In some 
countries they are now given, for the 
same reasons, to those who effect the 
Same purposes, not by war only, but by 
corruption.— Spirit of Desfolism 

The death bed shews the emptiness 
of titles in a true light. A_ poor dis- 
pirited sinner lies trembling under the 
apprehensions of the state he is enter- 
ing on, and is asked by a grave atten- 
dant, how his holiness does? Another 
hears himself addressed under the ti- 
tle of highness or excellency, who 
lies under such mean circumstances 
of mortality as are the disgrace of hu- 
‘man nature. Titles at such a time look 
rather like insults and mockery than 
respect. Spectator. 








HUMOUR. 


About half a century ago, when it 
was more in fashion to drink ale at 
Oxford than it is at present, an humo- 
sous fellow of punning memory esta- 
blished an ale-house near the Pound, 
and wrote over his door * Ale sold here 
by the found.” As his ale was as good 
as his jokes the Oxonians resorted to 
his house in great numbers, and some- 
times staid there beyond the College 
hours. This was a matter of complaint 
to the Vice-Chancellor, who was desi- 
red to take away his license. The 
punster was summoncd to attend.— 

» When he came to the Vice-Chancel. 


| than the hearing and speaking of truth. 








Vice Chancellor observed and asked 
what he meant by it? “ Please your 
Worship,” said he “ I came here on 
purpose ‘to clear myself” Tie Vice- 
Chancellor (who imagined that lie ac- 
tually weighed his ale and sold it in 
that manner) said to him, “ They tell 
me that you sell ale by the pound; is 
that true?” “ No, an’t please your 
Worship,” replied the wit. “™ How 
do you then?” “ Very well, I thank 
you, Sir—how do you do?” replied he. 
The chancellor laughing heartily, dis- 
missed him. 





TRUTH. 


There is no crime more infamous 
than the violation of truth, It is ap- 
parent that men can be social beings 
no longer than they can believe each 
other. When Speech is employed 
only as the vehicle of falsehood, eve- 
ry man must disunite himself from 
others, inhabit his own caye, and seck 
prey only for himself. 

Truth is not only a roan’s ornament, 
but his instrument; it is the great 
man’s glory, and the puor man’s stock, 
A man’s truth is his livelihood, his re- 
commendation, and bis letters of credit. 

There is nothing more delightfal 


























for this reason there is no conversa+ 
tion so agreeable as that of the man of 
integrity, who hears without any inten> 
tion to betray, and speaks without any 
intention to deceive. : 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following advertisement ap: 
peared in the Edinburgh papers of 
the t3th of June; “ Found, early 
this morning, in the north shrubbery 
of Doglegreen, @ man’s leg, with 
grey worsted stocking on it, and shot 
with nine nails on the sole of it —The 
owner will have it back on payment 
of expence as the advertiser is no ane 
atomist. London fiafier. 
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SCRIPTURE NAMES. 


In the last century it was a custom 
in England for the Puritans to give 
their children scripture names. Every 
body has heard of Praise God Bere 
bones, a member of Parliament in 
Oliver Cromwell’s time. Hume has 
given us a list of a jury impannelled 
in the county of Sussex, which is as 
follows : 


Accepted Trevor, 

Redeemed Compton, 

Faint not Hewitt, 

Make peace Heaton, 

God reward Smart, 

Standfast on high Stringer, 

Earth Adams, 

Called Lower, 

Kill sin Pimple, 

Return Spellman, 

Be Faithful Joiner, 

Fiy Debate Roberts, 

Fight the good fight of faith White, 

More fruit Fowler, 

Hope for Bending, 

Graceful Harding, 

Ween hot Billing, 

Meek Brewer, 

This fancy was brought into Ameri- 
ca by some of the first planters, and it 
has not yet gone wholly out of fashion. 
Salem Gaz. 





A TRUTH. 


Newspaper printing is a business 
requiring the most intense labour, and 
the closest application, both of body 
and mind.—It is a business destruc- 
tive of health and ease ; frequently 
cuts short the thread of existence, 
and is a bar toevery pleasure of life ! 
Do not those, then, who devote them- 
selves to its duties—who sacrifice 
health, pleasure, and even life itself, 
to the benefit of their tellow-citizens 
do they not merit their reward ? 
We know we. address reasonable, 
honest men--we know they will an- 
Swer, “yes they do ?”—Boston pan. 

He who goes to bed in anger has the 
devil for his bed-fellow. 





A magistrate who upfortunatcly 
could neither read nor write, being 
| handed a warrant to read, very saga- 
‘ciously put on his spectacies, but un- 


' luckily turned the warrant wrong end 


uppermost, A person who stood near 
him, more busy than wise, observed 
that the warrant was turnec the wrong 
way for reading. ¢ Sir,’ said the ma- 
gistrate, ‘I would have you tu know, 
that, by virtue of my commissicn, J 
may read with which end I pfilease up- 
fermost, 


A KNOCKER BORROWED. 

An Irishman travelling, (though not for de- 
light, ) 

Arriv’d in the city one cold winter’s night, 

Found the landlord and servants in ‘bed at 
the inn, 

While standing without he was drench’d te 
the skin. 

He grop’d for the knocker, no knocker was 
found, 

When turning his head accidentally round, 

He saw, as he thought, by the lamp’s feeble 


ray, 

The object he search'd for right over the 
way. 

The knocker he grasp’d and so loud was the 
roar, 

It seem’d like a sledge breaking open the 
door. 

The street far and wide, was disturb’d with 
the clang, 

And resounded aloud with the Irishman’s 
bang F " 

The wife scream’d aloud, and the husband 

pears 

At the window, his shoulders shrugg’d up 
to his ears. 

Soho! honest friend! pray what is the mat- 
ter! 


That at this time of night, you should make 
such a clatter? 

Go to bed---go to bed, says Pat, my dear ho- 
ney, 

Iam not : robber to ask for your money ; 

1 borrow'd your knocker before it was day, 

To waken the landlord right over the way. 





When asked to dinner, either 
promtly accept the invitation, or give 
a reason for declining it; but do not 
make any hesitation, as if you made 
your acceptance a matter of favour, 


Reading in bed is a strange mixtare 











\) of indolence and activity. 
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~ Seat of the Muses. 








For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE DARK GLOOM OF AUTUMN. 
BY “A. STRONG, 
Author of the Segar— Muid of Hempstead 
Hill, &c. signed aMATOR POETICS. 


Tue dark gloom of Autumn around us is 
| gathering ; 
The fields, stript of verdure, bemoan their 
sad doom, 
The deep waving forests disrobed of their 
covering, 
In sorrow submit to the dark piercing 
gloom. 


The low shady groves where I once so de- 
lighted, 
To sport thro’ the heat of a midsummer 
day, 
Their green waving honours now sullied and 
blighted ; 
On the wings of the breezes fly fluttering 
away. 


The lily that waved oer the gay spangled 
meadow, 
And strove to outvie her fair rivals in 





bloom, 
Has now passed away as the cloud fleeting 
shadow, " 
' And low and neglected she lies in the; 
tomb. 


So man, when his summers gay season is 
over 


Shall seek his cold lodgings, and fall to’ 


decay: 
Mis name and remembrance oblivion shall 
cover, 


As the lily, his prototype, moulders away. | 


The chill piercing breezes with frost deep 
incumbered; 
Shril] whistling prevail, and destroy the 
gay bloom 
Of the meadows, fair tenants, that flourish’d 
unnumbered : 
And one cutting blast lays them low in the 


So man, the great pride of this !ower crea- 
tion, 

Exults in his being, and triumphs to-day ; 

To-morrow, a breeze spreading wide deso- 


lation, 
Consigns him to his. narrow dwelling of 
clay. 
Behold weeping nature! in hopeless dejec- 
tion, 
Laments the sad change, and submits to 
her doom, 
Till Spring shall relumine her pallid com- 
plexion, 
Then bursts her cold chains and exults in 
her bloom. 


So man, shall descend to oblivion’s dark 
Ocean 5 
So death shall assai] this frail fabric of 
clay ; 

But he shall arise at the general commotion, 
And Triumph in regions of Glorious day. 
Durham, (N.Y) 

[2:1 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAS BY MOON, 


LIGHT. 
{From Wilson’s Isle of Palms. ] 

Iris the midnight hour ;~—the beauteous 

Sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven 

discloses, 

While many a sparkling star in quiet 
gice, 


Far down within the watery sky reposes. 


As if the ocean heart were stirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is heard, 
Like that of dreamer murmuring in his 
sleep, 
’Tis partly the billow, and partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deep. 


The sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 
By evening freshness from the land, 
For the land it is far away ; 
But Gop hath will’d that the sky-borm 
breeze ; 
In the centre of the loneliest seas 








tomb. 


Should ever sport and play. 



























yo... 


The mighty Moon she sits above, 

Encircled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright! 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 

And the night looks like a mellow’d day ! 

The gracious Mistress of the Main 

Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 

As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their gentle breast 

In gladness for her couch of rest ' 
—w 


THE FUNERAL. 











How solemn is the scene, when friends draw 
. near, 
To pay to parted worth the Funeral tear! 
How precious are the sacred tears that rise, 
And flow successive from the mourner’s 
eyes | 



















How solemn is the sight—(’tis so to me)— 
Extended in the “ Narrow Hovse ” to see 
The pale precursor of ovr certain doom, 
A silent Votary for the lurid Tomb ! 


No language can describe, no tongue can 
tell, 

The heart’s keen anguish at the last fare- 
well ; 

When the lid closes on the faded face, 

Where late serenely smiled each softer 
grace. 


Placed on the sable hearse, the mournful 
throng, 

In sad procession slowly move along— 

Bowed down with sorrow to the grave re- 
pair, 

And leave their fellow friend to moulder 
there. 


his 


Then home return—Oh ! what a blank ap- 
pears--- 

The heart then gives the few remaining 
tears ; 

How gloomy all, where late so sweetly 

smil’d, 
The lovely friend, that every care beguil’d ! 
Those who have lost what worlds cannot 


supply, 
an give the sympathetic tear and sigh ; 
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Tho’ Friendship can a soothing balm impart, 
"Tis Heaven alone can heal the mourner’s 
heart. ; 


—-— 


THE PROTEST, 


Which every intemperate man ought te make 
and adhere to. 


I protest that no more I'll get drunk— 
’Tis the curse and the plague of my life; 
It ruins my credit, my health and my purse, 
My peace and my comfort, and what is still 
worse, 
It vexes and angers my wife. 


I protest that no more I'll get drunk— 
It torments and embitters my life; 
To ruin ’twould hurry its vot‘ry headlong, 
And reason declares that I’m quite in the 
wrong, 
And so do the tears of my wife. 


I protest that no more I'll get drunk— 
Nor lead such a vagabond life ; 
Its attendants are poverty, shame and diss 
grace ! 
Disease and despair stare me hard in the 
face, 
And so does my heart-broken wife. 


I protest that no more I'll get drunk—~ 
’Tis the spring of all mischiefs in life; 
’Tis the source of contentions--of evils the 
worst ; 
Tis the box of Pandora-—a demon accurst ! 
No wonder loud chides my poor wifer 


I protest that no more Ul get drunk— 
Since I find it the bane of my life! 
Henceforth Vil be watchful that nought shall 
annoy ; 
That comfort and peace I so well might en 
joy ' . 
In my children, my home, and my wife. 
— 


A FATHER'S REFLECTION 
On the Birth of a Son. 

Tuov little wond’rous miniature of man 
Model’d by wisdom‘s all consummate sis ; 
Thou little stranger, from eternal night, 
Just ris’n into being’s endless light ; 

Thou heir of worlds unknown, thou candi- 

date 
For an important, everlasting state : 
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Another state awaits thee, when the hour 

Arrives, that lands thee on th’ eternal shore ; 

And O! ’tis near, with winged haste ‘twill 
come, 

Thy cradle rocks thee to the neighb’ring 
tomb. 

What boding fears a father’s heart torment, 

Trembiing and anxious for the grand event ; 

Lest the young soul too late by Heav'n be- 

- stow'd 

Forget its father, and forsake its Gop. 

To ascend perfection’s everlasting scale, 

Or to be plung’d from gulf to gulf in hell ! 

Father of souls, avert so dire a doom, 

Or take it back to native nothing’s gloom. 


eens een ermory 
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Intelligence. 





_ The London Star of the 27th Oct. 
last contains the melancholy account 
of the loss of the British transport ship 
Arniston, on her passage from Ceylon 
to London; wrecked on the 30th May, 
near Laguillas, not far from the Cape 
of Good Hope, on the coast of Airica 
Outof the whole on board, which con- 
sisted of $50 persons, only six men 
reached the shore upon planks, after 
being much bruised by the wreck and 
‘surf, which was very high. Lord and 
Lady Molesworth were among those 
who perished 331 bodies drifted 
ashore & we:e interred at Cape Town. 
~ Late accounts from Italy, mention 


that Murat, the ex-king of Italy, in a) 


new attempt to regain his former au- 
thority, witha force of less than 1000 
men, which he had picked up for the 
occasion, was en‘irely defeated at or 
near Naples bythe populace, about 
the beginning of October. Joachim 
Murat, brought before a military com- 
mission, it is said was taken prisoner, 
had been condemned to death, and 
shot on the 135th Oct. 

A late London paper announces the 
recent publication of Tables under the 
title of The Lxrpfieditious Navigator. 


They consist of Scales of Miles, by 
i which are seen at once glance, the la- 
| titude and departure made good upon 
|any given dista.ce ; with the longitude 
corresponding to such departure. —__ 

This improvement in practical na- 
vigation (continues the London editor) 
| by means of which the ordinary calcu- 
lations are made, even bythe most un- 
skillful, with a rapidity and facility 
hitherto unknown, and without the 
possibility of a mistake, has been ho- 
noured by the approbation of that il- 
lustrious character Ear) St. Vincent, 
and other distinguished seamen; and 
will be found to possess claims to the 
attention of the most able navigator, 
whilst to the less experienced its ad- 
vantages are too evident and too im- 
portant to require Comment. 

The President of the United States 
has issued his proclamation enjoining 
all persons who dave unlawfully taken 
possession of any of the public lands 
of the United States, to remove there. 
from before the tenth day of March 
next, on pain of being dispossessed by 
the civil or military force of the coun- 
try. 

A London paper states, that a Bri- 
tish Officer of distinction, who bad an 
opportunity of viewing the Steam 
Boat Frigate. Fulton the First, in this 
city, announces it the most formidable 
‘battery of defence ever invented, and 
‘recommends their adoption by the 
_Brutish, particularly an the Bay of Gib- 
iralter, 
| The citizens of Philatelphia are 
i signing a memorial to Congress pray- 
ing fur the passing of an act, probibite 

ing the exportation of gold and silver 
(coin from the United States, under 
I severe penaltics, fora period of not less 
j}than twelve months from the passing 
of the act. 











INLAND NAVAGATION. 


It is with a degree of pleasure, bor 
dering on enthusiasm, says the Nore 
folk Beacon, Dec. 16, that we recor 
the fact; that yesterday the subscrip- 
tion books, for opening the canal te 








. 
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unite the waters of Roanoke wh Eli- 
zabeth Rivet, were opened at 10 
o’clock, and before 2 o’elock, 70,600 
dollars subscribed ; before night, 
it adlvancedto 100,000. Such a spirit 


° P 
of enterprize alone was wanting to 


make Norfolk every thing that its war- 
mest friends could wish——may it never 
flag until the great work is completed.” 


DRUNKENNESS,. 


The governor of Pennsylvania makes 
the following proposition (o the legis- 
lature s---* It wouldin a great mea 
sure prevent, or at least tend to lessen, 
the evils of drunkenness, if the pro- 
perty of habitual drunkards were plac- 
ed in the hands of trustees, without 
whose consent debts subsequently 
contracted by any such mentally dis- 
cased person should, by law, be irre- 
coverable.” 


Nuptial. 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Smith 
Sherwood, to Miss Margaret Wheeler, both 
ofthis city. _ 

By the rev Daniel Hitt, Mr John D. My- 
ers, merchant, to Miss Elizu Smith, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Smith, esq. all of this city. 

By the rev Ms. Parkinson, Mr. Joel F. 
Randolph, merchant, of Augusta, (Geor.) to 
Miss Camilla Randolph, of this city. 

By the rev Dr Miledollar, Mr. Charles 
Fox, to Miss Sarah e, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. 
Bruce, to Miss Ann Todd, daughter of capt 
Adam Tedd, jun. deceased. 

By the rev Mr. Whelpiey, Mr. Richard 
Duryee, junr. of the house of Duryee and 
Elliott, © Miss Mary Ann C. Wilson. 


OS 
Obituary. 
LL FS CUES Te 


The City-Inspector Reports the death of 63 
Persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 16th of December, 1815— 
of the following Diseases : 

















Apoplexy 1, burned 1, carcenoma 1, Con 
sumption 14, convulsions 3, diarrhoea 1, 
dropsy 1, dropsy in the head 1, typhus fever 
2, hives or croup 2, inflammation of the liver 


rkinson, Mr John M. | 


| 











_— 


1, influenza 1, nervous disease 1, old age 2, 
palsy 1, peripneumony 1, pneumonia ty- 
phodes 2, quinsy 1, small pox 17, still born 
4, teething Y, unknown 1, whooping cough 2, 
—Total, 63. 

By the bill of mortality for the last week, 
we perceive there are no less than 17 deaths 
by small pox. A motion was made in the 
Common Council this week, and committed 
to a committee to sce what measures could 
be devised to arrest the progress of this 
alarming disease. It is said to be an unqaes- 
tionable fact, that several persons have 
caught the infection of the small pox, after 
having been vaccinated, and to all appear- 
ance successfully. But we would caution M 
against hasty conclusions, in a matter off - 
immense moment to the whole cw 
world, without a proper investigation of facts 
by competent professional men. Let it be” 
recollected, that the small pex has been | 
known to be received a second time.— 
Evening Post. 


DIED, 


Mrs. Rosannah Harrison, wife of Mr John 
Harrison. 


Mr. Abraham Beck, in the 36th year of his 
age. “ 

Mrs. Temperance Halsey, relict. of M 
Stephen Halsey, aged 60 years. 
Mrs. Eleanor Hathaway, aged 57. 

Mrs. Mary Fink, wife of Mr. Alexander 
Fink, aged 75. 
Mr. Nicholas Brower, aged 34 


Mrs. Phebe Wait, aged 38, wife of Mr. 
John Wait, jun. 


Suddenly, on Sunday morning last, Wil- 
liam R, Laurence, only son of John T. Laur- 
ence, of this city. 

On his passage from Richmond, Virginia, 
Mr. Benjamin Halstead, jun. of this city. 


At Philadelphia, Dr. Benjamin Smith Bar- 
ton, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and of Natural History and Bota- 
nyin the University of Pennsylvania. 

At Rowe, on the Ist inst. widow Elizabeth 
Thomas, in the 106th year of her age. Her 
descendants are very numerous, 35 of whom 
attended her funeral, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of them are scattered in the 
states of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. Durivg the long period of 90 years, 
this pious daughter of Abraham had been 
a member of the church. Attended divine 
service and received the holy Communion 
when 105 years old. The practice of her 
whole life corresponded with her profession. 

“ Many danghters have done virtuonsly but. 
thon excellest them atl.” 


—— 











' the surrounding hills, is a question. 
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IRISH BOGS, common a few centuries ago. In 
| Wis 20 1786, there were found 17 feet below 
In the second repcrt of the com-/ (he sutfate of a bog in Mr. Kirwan’s 


missioners onthe bogs of Ireland, it is 
stated that three distinct gruwths ot tim- 


ber covered by three distinct massesot! i 


bog are discovered on examination.— 
But whether these morasses were at 
first formed by thre destraction of 
Whole forests, or merely by the stag- 
natiun of water in piaces where its 
current was choaked, by the fall of a 
few. trees, and by. accumulations of 
branches and leaves,carricd down from 


fessor Davy is of opinion, that in 
Maany places where forests had growa 
undisturbed, the trees on the outside 
of the woods grew stronger than th 
rest,{fom their exposure to the airjand 
sun; and that when mankind attempt- 
ed to establish themscives near these 
forests, they cut down the large trees 
on their borders, which opened the in- 
ternal part where the trees were weak 
and siender, to the influence of the 
wind, which, as 1s commonly to be 
seen in such circumstances had im- 
mediate power to sweep down the 
whole of the internal parts of the for- 
est The large iimber obstructed the 
passages of vegetable recrement, and 
of earth falling towards the rivers ; 
the weak timber in the internal parts, 
ofthe forest after it had fallen, sdon 
decayed, and became the food of future 
vegetauon. Mr. Kirwan observes, 
that whatever trees are found in bogs, 
though the wood may be perfectly | 
sound, the bark of the timber has uni- 
formly disappeared, and the decom. 
position of this bark forms a considerfa- 
ble part of the nutritive substance of 
morasses; notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstance, tannin is not to be obtain- | 
ed in analyzing bogs ; their antiseptic 
quality is however indisputable, for 
animal and vegetable substances are 
frequently found at a great depth in 
bogs, without their seeming to have 
suffered any decay; these substances 
cannot have been deposited in them at 








a very remote period ; because their 
form and texture are such as were) 





| district, a woollen coat of coarse, but 


even net-work, exactly inthe form of 
whats now calleda spencer. JA ra- 
zur, with a wooden handle, some iron 
heads of arrows, and large wooden 
bowls, some only half made, were 
also found, with remains of turnifig 
tools; these were obviously the wreck 
of a work shop, which was probably 
situated on the borders of a forest— 
Thercoat was presented by him tothe 
antiquarian society These circum. 
stauces countenance the supposition 
that the encroachments of men upon 
forests destroyed the first barriers 
against the force ofthe wind, and that 
afterwards, according to Sir H Davy’s 
suggestion,the treesof weaker growth, 
which had not room to expand or air 
and sunshine to promote their increase, 
soon gave way to the elements. 


oe 


+ 
SENTIMENTAL, 
t 


When a certain Envlish nobleman 
was gving to pay a visit to another 
who was a great speculator inthe funds 
Bishop Warburton said, “ There goes 
a man that*does not know that two and 
two make four, to see another who 
knows nothing else.” 


—_—_—_—_—— 


SE NSEBULITY. 


No pcople are more sasd@ptible of 
refined emotions, than sailors, though 
they express them in arough manner; 


it isas the sun beams playing through 
the storm. 
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